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8 an Examination of the Author $ General y- 5 
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* 


* elgion of Nature, 


In Anwar 


To a late Book, Enrided, 


8 A R . I. 8 


Dot heſi s, that Natural and Reveal d Religion * 
only in the manner r of their en cane, 
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Tens elaborate Performance I have 
«2 undertaken to examine, pre- 
od tends to have diſcover 4 the 
1 true and only Secret of Re- 
* conciling Natural and Reveal'd — 
A Secret truly Such hitherto; and for 
wobich the Chriſtian World is ſolely indebt- 
e to the happy Genius and Penetration of _ 
this Author. Indeed, when we conſider 
how natural and eaſy an Hypotheſis fois" 
Gentleman has luckily hit upon, it may 
em a little Strange, that it ſhou'd ſo long 
have eſcap d the ſagacity and diligence of _ 
be learnedeſt Chriſtian Writers. But the 
Glory of it was due by Fate. to the Pre- 
BY Fg Age, and the particular Honour of 
the Diſcovery reſerv'd for the Ingenious 
Author of 5 as ON. as the 5 


Creation, Se. : 


Sa > Had 


"4 1 - | 
Had the Learned A ovlog its for the 


_ Chriſtian Religion been acquainted with 
this modern Hypotheſis, what an infinite 
deal of Trouble wou'd it have ſav'd them? © 
| How ſuperfluous now appear all their 

 Labours; how unneceſſary the Pains they 
fookin vindicating the particular Docrrines 
and Procepts of this k 
ther conformity and agreement with the 
unprejudic d Difates of Right Reajon £ 
Had hy dreamt of our Autho#'s Scheme, 
| They might have thrown by their Pens, : 
and only reply d to their Advetſaries, bf 
5 Chriſtianiry was but Another Name for 
che Religion of Nature, and the buſineſs - 
bad been done; nor need they bave Spent 
2. tha lime, ao their ol, in proving the © 
Bun 70 be as bright as the Sun, or Show _ 
as white as Snow. But they were foo 
 1/bly taught to think there was ſomething 
more in the Religion of Jeſus, Than » 7 
* hat of Meer Nature. 


Not withſtanding the nuny ewileh 1 


Apologies for the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, This Gentleman is confident, that = 
be receiv'd Notions concerning it tend is 

deſtroy that Harmony, which ought to 

La. between It, and the Religion of 


Natüre; and therefore, "prompted by Zeal 


L the Honour of Religion, and griev'd, © 
| that two PE * Friends food d d: 2 9 


eligion, by ſhewing : 4 


0 


. 


he kindy inter poſes For their mutual Re- 


9 85 conciliation. But 


— Aliquis latet Error, Equo x ne credite 
Teueri, . 


7 here FO Sow many Atte mpts of late 


to de rov the Credit of the Chriſtian Re- 
velation. To gebt this, the Authors have > 


generally levell'd their Arguments againſt 


the Evidence of it : A Method of Attack, 

dohich requires the Infidel 20 be a Man of 

5 great Reading, and well versd in Anti- 85 
quity. / the Attack be made on the 

_ Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, Jaid 

_ to be accompliſb d in the perſon of Chriſt ; „ 
the Author muſt be equipp'd with a large 
wo of Hiſtorical and Critical Learn- 


To overthrow the C redit of our Sa- 


_wvour's Miracles, he muſt miſapply the Al. 
llegorical Interpretations of the Fathers 5 
and conſequently muſt have read em. Our 
Author's Oppoſition is carry 'd on at a much 
eaſier rate, and at little or no expence 
of” Learning. It cuts the Controverſy 
| between the Patrons of Chriſtianity and 
Deiſm extreamly ſhort, > To what pur- 
Poſe ſhou'd you diſpute whether the Chri- 
ſtian Religion he 4 true Religion, i it be 
an Uſeleſs one? Admit but its Inſigniſi- 
IT, ; and, any contraver/y about the Au- 
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chority of the Evangelical Writings | 7s of 


leſs importance, if poſſible, than the fa- 


. mous one between a great Critick, and a 
great Wit, about the Genuineneſs of Pha- 
laris's Epiſtles. | 


IF this Author's Scheme hs juſtly found- < 


ed, what becomes of the boaſted Advan- 

tages of Chriſtianity above the Religion 

1 of Nature? In vain may ſhe plead, that 8 
ſhe has inſtructed us in the True Wor- 


ſhip of the Supream Being, from which 


Mankind (cven the Politeſt Nations) had 


univerſally departed : that fhe has brought 


Life and Immortality to Light, by gi- 
wang us 4 ful aſſurance of a Future 
S.ate, concerning which the Learnedeſt 

Heathens confeſs d their doubts : that fhe 
has aſſur'd the Sinner of (what he cou'd 
never be certain of from the Light of 

Nature) ut only Pardon and Impunity, 

but even , Favour Mo Eternal Happi- 
neſs, upon the eaſy 

tance: that ſhe has given the World a 
Z complear and uniform Syſtem of Mo- 


rms of Repen- 


rality, which, til] then, lay ſeatterd in 


the endleſs Writings of a croud of Phi- 

loſophers; attended with Difficulties, : 
Uncertainties, and even Contradictions : 
and, laſtly, that ſhe has encourag'd and 
: promated the . actice of virtue and good: . 


"tp 


it ( * 0 

8 neſs by ſtronger Obligations, by nobles 
and better Motives, and by ſuch Duties 
of a Poſitive Nature, as evidently tend © 
more effettually to fecure the Intereſts of 
True Religion in the world. All theſe, 
Re _ many other, Advantages ſhe may 
now boaſt in vain. If this 4 * 
2 Som takes place, ſhe muſt be con- 
" rented for the future to ſtand upon the 
footing of meer Natural Religion, zf 


not to give way to it, as the better and 


more Perfect Syſtem of the Two. - 


When we conſider how eaſy and com- 


+ an Hypotheſis That of ow | 

*  _- Author's is, one woud think it might || 
Hie in the . of a few Sheets, ant 
Be compris d, at moſt, in a Shilling Pam- Do 


phlet: inſtead of which, out comes a 
thick Quarto, cloſely printed, in a ſmall 
. Letter. He makes his Attack, not lite 
5 light- arm d Parthian, Fer 2 Sling os 


only, or a Bow; but Golich-like : as if 1 5 


be thought by the weight and bulk 9 A 
bis armour to bear down Chrif iftranity, im 
Ipite of the Strongeſt Oppoſition. And 
pet, arm'd as this Champion is at pre- 
ent, he is but half equipp'd; for ue 
are threatned with Volume the Second; 


Which, from the practice of all Authors, 5 
| Antient and Modern, I preſume will nat 


2 be e mn 2 and 5 7 this he 
: - - Bus 


— 
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b already. favour'd the world. anith | 
Aud yet I will venture ta aſſure the 
Reader, that the Subſflance of this for- 
midable work might be drawn up even 
in a leſs compaſs, than what 7. baue 
Fx, mention d. 355 : 


Tf any one, who bas not * our - 


5 thor s performance, is curious to know by 
_ _ what arts he has fwell'd ſo brief an 
Hypotheſis 2 /6 large a fize; He has 

. it, firſt, by expreſſing the ſame Pra- 


»pofition in a great variety of Language; 
"6 ta do him juſtice, he is à dextrous _ 


| maſter of the noble Science of Tautq- 
| logy: neut, by many and lang Quota- 
tions from our moſt eminent Engliſh Di- 
vines, and others; whoſe ſentiments con- 
cerning the Excellency and Perfection of 


Natural Religion he has endeavour d o 


accommodate to his own Syſtem ; ſo that 
were you only to turn over the Leaves, 
and obſerve the great Names cited in 
_ the Margin, you wou'd imagine, that 
Tillotſon, Locke, Barrow, * Stanhope, 
Sherlock, &c. were all of the ſame Sen- 


 timents with. the Ingenious Dr. T—l: 
in the next place, by a long detail of the 


fad conſequences, and extream miſchiefs, 
of Bigotry, Prieſtcraft, and Superſtition; 


in which, it muſt. be confeſs d, be bas : 
laid out a Cet deal Y Rhetorick, and 
ET Reading; | 


* 


1 9 vii ) 5 | 
Reading: and laſtly by numberleſ miſap- 
plications and —— of Scrip- i; 


HE: 


4 all allow'd fair Play. Whatever can 


But there is one Beauty in his man- 
ner of treating the ſubject, which T can- 
not help taking notice of, and that is The 
Dialogue. This (he tells us in his 
« Preface) was by the Antients efteemd 
« the moſt proper, as well as prudent, 
« Way of expoſing prevailing Abſurdi- 
ties; and Tully's two Books De Na- 
« tyra Deorum, and De Divinatione, 


1 both levelld againſt the ſuperſtition of e 


his country-men, are living monuments 


I: , the uſe efulneſs and expediency of this 5 


e manner of writing.” I entirely agree 55 


with bim in his approbation of this man- 
= ner of writing. But how has he copie! 
_ theſe excellent Originals? Fer s ; 5 


Pieces the Perſons of the Dialogue a 


pleaded on either fide of the Queſtim is - 


fairly produc d. Tully's own Sentiments 1 


* are generally di iſſembled, 2 7/ he holds 
the Balance with an impartial hand be- 
| tween the Stoick, the Academick, and 


the Epicurean. But How different is our 
Author's Couduct? The Perſons of his 


3 Dialogue are A. and B. — A. is the lit- 


3 tle-Hero of the Argument ; and poor B. 


| -— only introduc d, 10 give the doughty - 


| Diſpurant 6 an © torn ; f wal * 


the . 


1 viii) 
5 the ſuperiority of his underſtanding. W "WY | 
ever he ſays is very little to the purpoſe : 
he even fancies Difficulties, where there 
are none. Thus the One ſubmits before 
n . confuted, and the Other triumphs 
without a victory. This Artifice of our 
Author's puts me in mind of the awk- 
ward Excuſe, which Bayes, in the Re- 
 hearſal, makes for the ſillineſs and im- 
pertinence of one of his Characters, 
which was, that he underwrit that parc 8 
on purpoſe to ſet off the reſt. 3 
I might obſerve, likewiſe, an Impro- | 
priety (not 7% ſay 4 e 1 4Þ 
Tze very Title of his Book. For 1 
the Goſpel be but a Republication = i 
the Law of Nature, how can Chri- 
ſtianity be as old as the Creation; 
5 ee the Republication of a Law can 
as old as the Law itſelf? Suppoſe the 
ibſtance of a Law, made in the K 
5 Y Harry the eighth, be re- enacted mn _ 
That of George the Second, wor'd it le 
Proper, or even true, to ay, that the 
latter Act of Parliament bears the fame _ 
daate with the former, becauſe the Sub- 
ſtance of them both is the fame? — I 
vu - the late Dr. Clarke's new Edition of 
Homer as old as the Poem itſelf? J 
defign not to quarel with him for a meer. 
| Inaccuracy, or Impropriety of Expreſſi on, 
5 ace bis meaning 15 Plain enough. My rea- 


9 


(|) 
Jon for this Remark is, becauſe he has evi- 
dently borrowed the Title of his Book 
from the preſent Biſhop of Bangor's Ser- 
mon before the Societies for the Propa- 
gation of Sy Goipel. (vid. Cory as. 


Ei thing to fay, + his Lordſhip, that The 


Golpel (or Chriſtianity) is DECLARA- 


__TivEof THAT RELIGION, WHICH 


| was as old as the Creation; ad another, 


to ſay, with our Author, that Chriſtianity, . 
| ITSELF is as old as the reiten. 


Before I finiſh my Preface, it may be oy 


1 c pre her to acquaint the Reader with the 


= Mathod I intend to purſue, in anſwering : 


- the Author of Chriſtianity as old as the - 


1 Creation, Sc. TJ the Ob; eftions, which 5 


1 He has ſtarted againſi the Chitin Reve- 


lation, be what he had Principally in 1 


viero, as the true End and Deſign of his = 


HE Scheme; yet, to ſet out with an immediate 5 
Reply 20 thoſe Objections 7s, Iapprebend, | 


to begin at the wrong end of the £ontro- 
verſy; Ince, if he can but eſtabliſb his Ge- 


5 neral Hypotheſis, hat Natural and Re- 
veal'd Religion differ only in the manner 
pf their being communicated, Chriſtiani- 


ty muſt fall of courſe, as will appear, when 


ve come 70 confider the neceſſary conſequen- 


ces of it, It is, therefore, the Buſineſs of = 
this firſt Part, with which 1 now preſent | 
„ „%%% nes” the 


(« <) 


the Reader, to cut off this Retreat, this 
Dernier Reſort, and to deſtroy the very 
Foundation, upon which All his Arguments 


againſt the Expediency and Uſe of Divine 


| Revelation are founded: and that, 


Pating the true Notion , the perfection 


: of Natural Religion (he grand ſupport of = 


dur Author's Hypotheſis) in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to avoid the two Extreams of A 

ferting, with Him, Natural Religion 70 
be Abſolutely perfect; with others, to be 

Abſolutely Imperfect; and to leave Room 


: for God Almighty to give bis Creatures 
Occaſiona Laws, as their Wants and Exi- 


1 gencies may require. The Reader will lie- Z 


ie here ſee the true foundation, uþor 
___ nohich alone the JOSEY of Revelation 5 
tan be built. | 
5 my next Part I propoſe 2 70 confuler 0 
5 the other Branch of this Author's Scheme; 
__«ohich is, that No Poſitive Precepts can” 


bea Part either of Natural or Reveal'd 
Religion: A Point, which, in his opini- 


8 on, can alone decide the Queſtion, Whe- 


r Natural and Reveal d Religion do 


”— really differ. 


When this is done, it wil be, then, f 
proper to anſiver this Author's moſt mate- 
rial Objections 70 the Credit and Autbori- 
ty of Revelation in general, and . - 
= Chriſtian i in "Pen. 


, N 
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HAT itis the ve Deſign 


anity as old as the Creation, 


1 We Revelation, not only as vſe- ẽ 
le eſs, but even prejudicial, to mankind, 
is very plain, notwithſtanding his re- 
peated profeſſions to the contrary, from 


&c. to ſet aſide the Goſpel 8 


the very different Lights, in which he 
has ſeverally placd Natural and rn. 


 weal'd Religion. The former he every 
| where deſcribes as abſolutely ſufficient, 
| alike at all times, for all the purpoſes _ 
of Human Happmeſs, and, among 
others, beſtows on it this glorious En- 
comium, that « If the higheſt inter- 
* nal Excellence, the greateſt Plainneſs 
* and Simplicity, Unanimity, Univerſa- 
lity, and Antiquity, nay Eternity, can 


1 


« 


X recommend a Law; all theſe 5 8 


tz) 
an eminent degree, belong to the 
Law of Nature; a Law, which does 


not depend on the uncertain meaning 
« of Words and Phraſes in dead Lan- 
guages, much leſs on Types, Meta- 


: „ phors, Allegories, and Parables; or 


on the skill, or honeſty, of weak, or 


e deſigning, Tranſcribers (not to men- 
Om. tion Tranſlators) but on the immuta- 


ple Relations of Things, always vi- 
« ſible to the whole World: 7p. 64.) 
whereas Revelation, beſides that it is 
encumber'd with all the abovemention'd 


Difficulties and Uncertainties, from 
which the Law of Nature is free, is re- 


| ſented, as frequently contradicting the 


Nature and Reaſon of Things; as be⸗ 
ing of doubtful and uncertain Evidence; 1 
as Partial and Ineffectual to the Purpo- 


ſes, for which it was given; and as ha- 


5 ving been actually the Cauſe of Infinite 
8 and miſchiefs to man- _ 


| kind. 5 
It is true, our A does not t open- - 


ly avow this hoſtile deſign againſt the 


yy Chriſtian Revelation: on the Contrary, 
His is the moſt Healing Scheme imagi- 
nable; is calculated greately to ad- 


c&c vance the Honour of External Reve- 


lation, by ſhewing the perfect Agree- 
ment between That and Internal Re- 
1 5 velation ; 3 


is) 


4 yelation; and, by fo doing, deſtroys 

« one of the moſt ſucceſsfu] Attempts, 

« that has been made on Religion, by 

_ «ſetting the Laws of God at variance.” 

PP. 8.) And it muſt be confeſs d, to the 
| Honour of this Gentleman's Scheme, | 


tat He has luckily hit upon a moſt in- 


fallible method of Reconciling Natural 


l Reveal d Religion, and that i is, by 


making em both, in all reſbecis, ex 
actly the Same; and Chriſtianity muſt 


: for the future moſt unnaturally quar- 


3 rel with Tz/elf; if it is any longer at 5 


L variance with the Law of Nature. 
But the Truth is, He pays Revela- 


tion but an aukward Compliment; and 


the mask of pretended Friendſhip is 55 4 


too thin a diſguiſe to cover and con- 


ceal the Real Foe. He treats Revela- . 
tion juſt as Epicurus did the Gods ; * 1 
Whom it was obſerv'd, that, % in 

deords he acknowleds 4 a Deity, ot. 5M 


reality and ect, he T-nied bis Exiſtence *;, 


and, as that old Philo oſopher, by a.” = 
ing the Providence of the Gods from 
the Government of Human Affairs, did, 


to all the purpoſes of Religion, deſtroy . 
7 their Exiſtence, and conſequentially eſta- PIES 


f - 8 verbis zeige Deos, re gigant. 
8 Fic. de Nat Deerum. lib. 


ta). 


bliſh downright Arbeiſin; Our Author, 
by making Revelation of no Lſe or Ad- 


vantage to the World, docs as effectu- 


ally take away its Reality, and by 
neceſſary conſequence mult. recur to 
abſolute Derm. 


To evince the Juſtice of: this Clogs: 


we ſhall not at preſent appeal to his par- 
ticular Treatment of the Chriſtian Re- 
vVelation. His Objections to the Goſpel. 
Scheme are but the Sallies and Excur- 
ſions of an Enemy from his Head Quar- 
ters, and intended to illuſtrate and ex 
emplify his General Hyfotheſis; which 
being deſign'd to ſtrike at oll poſſible 
Revelation, is an Argument, @ priori, 
| againſt That e One of the Goſ- 5 
: Pet.” - 


For 1 deſire it may be e 


whether + to aſſert, that Natural and. 
Reveal'd Religion cannot poſſibly d; wer: - 
but 772 the manner of their being communi- 
cated, be not greatly to leſſen, if not en- 
tirely deſtroy, all Uſe and Expediency 
of the latter. For is it not directly to 


affirm, that Reveal Religion can teach 


us nothing, but what Natural Religion 
had  Suficiently inſtructed us in before; 


or, in other words, that it is e 


ent with the Infinite Wiſdom and Good- _ 
: neſs of. God, to make any diſcovery Re 


his 


650 


his Will to mankind, by expreſs Reve- 

lation, to which his own unaſſiſted Rea- 

fon cou'd not as well have led him 
without it? 

If Natural Reaſon alone be, at a 
times, a ſufficient Guide in matters of 
Religion, I wou'd ask this Gentleman, 

zealous as he is for its Honour, What 

He has left for Revelation to perform? 

A Man wou'd be thought impertinent, 

who ſhou'd offer to direct another the 

right way, whom he ſaw provided of a 

ſallfcient Guide. And is not Revelation, 
upon this Gentleman's Scheme, as uſe⸗ 
leſs, not to ſay impertinent, an Offer? 

If it be a juſt maxim in Natural Philo- 
ſophy, that Nature does nothing in vain, 
that all her operations are conducted by ; 
deſign, and for wiſe ends and purpo- 
ſes, can we ſuppoſe the Author of Na- 
ture, a Being of Infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, acting, in any of his diſpen- 

_ lations to his Creatures, in vain and to 

no purpoſe? Thus this Gentleman, ', EM 

aſcribing to Natural Reaſon an abſolute 3 

ſufficiency in religious matters, does, in 

effect, make Revelation of 19 Ve, and, 
by neceſſary conſequence, denies 1 its ve⸗ 

ry reality and Exiſtence. 155 N 

This conſequence I make no doubt ; 
he law, ang. even ſhou'd fol- 
low 


(6) 


low from his Hypotheſis, tho' at the ex- 
Pence of ſetting his Profeſſions at vari- 


ance with his Principles, and being in- 


_ conſiſtent with himſelf. However, as 
he grants, in words at leaſt, and as his 
Scheme neceſſarily ſuppoſes a Revelation 


to have been a#ually given to the World; 


let us try, whether this very Conceſſion 
may not be improv'd into a good Ar- 
gument, 4 priori, why Reveal d Reli- 


gion ſhou d, in ſome. ee, al fer from 


- N arural. 


5 argue thus. It a Revelation- Is 


8 actually given to the World, it muſt 
be given for ſome reaſon, or for none. If - 
for ſome, I ask, What was That reaſon! FE 
Iam ſure our Author will agree with 
me, that Man, in his Original State 
9 85 and Condition, ſtood in no need of 
Revelation. It follows, then, (ace. 
God cannot be ſoppos d to give it, 
when it was not wanted) that "had h 
muſt have happen d ſome change in 
the condition of Human Nature. This 
Change, then, whatever it was, and 
however it came to paſs, was the Ground f 


and Reaſon of the Revelation. And if 


ſo, 1s 1t not reaſonable to conclude, 


that a Reveal d Religion, the Expediency . 
of which is built upon a ſuppos'd Al. 
: eration in the State of Human Nature, 


how d, 


70 os 
| ſhou'd, in ſome reſpects, differ from meer + 
Natural Religion, which was the Reli- 
pion of mankind in its original, primi- 


tive, State? — It is not my buſineſs, at 


reſent, to ſhew, in what reſpects Re- 


veald Religion differs from Natural: 


It is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe 


to demonſtrate the Reaſonableneſs of 


concluding, @ priori, that it 9 do ſo . 
in ſome. reſpects. E 


| 1 confeſs, Our Aubert Scheme 10 125 
not quite ſo inconſiſtent with itſelf, as 


to ſuppoſe any real change to have hap- . 
pen'd in Human Nature. He even rea- 


1ons from the contrary Suppoſition, 


tdhat it has been always the Same; tho, 
In this opinion, he plainly runs coun- 
ter to Reaſen, Hiſtory, and Expe- 


| ---...rience... Vet I defire i it may be obſery 'd, CE eh 


from the foregoing Chain of Argument, : 


that the Suppoſition of an actual Rec: 


_ wvelation being given to the World does, 1 
pl itſelf, without the ſupports of Hi- 


ſtory, or Experience, clearly infer ſome 


5 Dy hange to have really happen'd. What 


aan additional ſtrength, then, muſt this 5 

KReaſoning receive, when Hiſtory and 

1 Experience unite in confirming its 
Truth aud Jjuſtneſs, and in demonties-. 


ting that to have really come to paſs, 


. hich Reaſon alone, from the conſide- 1 


ration. 


(8) 


ration of an Actual Revelation might 


juſtly infer to have happen'd? And, as 
from hence we deduce the Suppoſition 
of a Change in the condition of Hu- 


man Nature; ſo this conſequence, you 
les, evidently leads to another, namely, 
that Reveal d Religion is really Diſtinct 
from Natural; which, at once, over- . . 
_ throws this Author 8 Hypotheſis of ma- 

king 'em both, in all POS, ent ; 

the ſame. _ 


10 apply chis Argument, briefly, co 
che Caſe of Chriſtianity. In the origi- 


nal State of Mankind, as Human Na- 
ture came Pure and Unſullied out of 
the Hands of its Creator, Natural Ra- 
on was its only Guide, and a ſufficient 
Guide it undoubtedly was. After a R- 
volution of a certain Number of Years, - 
an expreſs Revelation appears, from un- < 


queſtionable Proofs, to have been given 


to the World. This (agreeably to the _ 
foregoing Reaſoning) implies ſome Al. 
eration to have happen'd in the con- 
dition of Human Nature. What uns - - 
Change was, 'The Hiſtory of Mankind. 
- Th. Complaints of Moraliſts, together 7 
with our own. Experience, ſufficiently 55 
0 inform us; and it appears to have been 
an almoſt General Defeetion from Na- 


eo ure and TY ONE)” a has wx of: 


Mamers 25 


3 

Manners and Judgment, propagated, 
and confirm d by Education, Cuſtom, and 
N * in ſhort, a . of Man 

| C from 


» 46 „Simul atque Ale in Lucem, & ſuſcepti Gas | 
e in omni continuo pravitate, & in ſumma op inienum 


40 pertierſitate, verſamur; ut pene cum latte nutricis er- 
rorem ſuxiſſe videamur. Cum vero parentibus reddi- 
ti, deinde magiſtris traditi ſumus, tum ita varils im- 


3 duimür erroribus, ut vanitati veritas, & opinioni con- 

firmatæ Natura ipſa cedat. Cum vero accedit eodem, 

* quaſi maximus quidem magiſter, Popalus, atque omnis 
< undique ad vitia conſentiens multitudo, tum plane: in- 


einur opinionum 3 a naturaque ifje deſeiſcie - 


4 mus. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. ! | : 
Dur Author, in his 14th 3 (which is whally f 
level a against the late Dr. Clarke's Evidences of Natural 


nd Reveal'd Religion) makes the following remark upon. | : 
the Doctor's quoting this very paſſage. e 


pe Dr. (ſays he) having taken a large fore from 5 
( Cicero, where the Orator very rhetorically deſcribes the 


great corruptions of his times, and aſſigns the cauſes 


6 


hacks 


| thereof, makes this remark, that a livelier deſcription | 


* owning, that Human Nature at preſent 7s far from be- 
© ing exalted to ſo high a fate of e or in tbe 
6 leaſt mended. (p. 402.) | 
I cannot anfwer thir remark better, than in th wordt 
e the ingenious Dr. Stebbing, The Gentleman thinks, 
it ſeems, that notwithſtanding the fuppos d virtue of the 
4 Grjpel to reform Mankind, the world is not one jet the | 
44 hotter for it; and he would be very glad to perſuade 
« you, that Dr. Clarke was of the ſame opinion But 


e roßat does the Doctor ſay ? Why, that the deſcription, 


* rohich Cicero gave of Human Nature in his time, agrees 
« with the corrupted State of mankind in this: Very well, 


and cohoever looks into the paſſage of Cicero, cited ly 
« Dr. Clarke, will find that it does. But what then? 


* Did the Doctor mean to ſay, that the State of mankint 


1 aot in a the leaſt mended 9: the N in of the G. 


0 fel f 


of the preſent corrupt State of Human Nature is not 5 
eaſily to be met with: which I think is ſufficiently 
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from an Upright and Innocent, to a de- 


prav'd and finful, Creature. Hence, 


then, muſt ariſe the Expediency of the 


Chriſtian Revelation; and, therefore, as 
| Natural Religion was the Religion of 
Hamocent, unoffending Mankind; Reveald 
Religion may very properly be defin'd 


to be the Religion of the ſame Mankind, 


in its /infil, offending, State. Now, as 
the Circumſtances ot Human Nature, to 
which Natural and Reveal'd Religion = 
muſt be ſuppos'd reſpectively adapted, 
evidently appear to be different, here is 


room for the Religious themſebves, in 


me reſpects, to differ. And there is 
great Reaſon to think, that Other means 
were wanting, in che corrupt Eſtate of 
Mankind, to reſtore, and ſecure, the 


Intereſts of Virtue and Goodneſs, than 


were neceſſary to have continu'd 1 
Ja, before it had degenerated, and become 7 


'T bios far I har argu'd Pay ex con- 


5 4 The Reader will obſerve, that 
this Reaſoning is not deſign'd as a com- 
- Plone determination of the point in que- 5 


« pel 9 No fue matter. th freaks hebe of Hawes Na- , 

« tyre, as ſuch, and alſtrafted from any Influence or Im 
« provement from the Goſpel. And, in this ſenſe, it ix 

« certain, that Human Nature is now, and was then, 


1 N the . Defence * Dr. Clarke. P. 93+ 
ET Os 


lion. 


: 1 
ſttion. All, that is here aim'd at, is to 
ſhew the inconſiſtency of ſuppoſing an 


actual Revelation, and at the ſame time 


making it to be nothing more, than 


meer Natural Religion; and chat the 


very ſuppoſition implies a propable 


Ground or Reaſon of ſome difference 


5 between them. But, becauſe it will be 
gnyceceſſary entirely to lay open the fal- 
lacy of an Hypotheſis, which is deſign'd, 


under the pretence of reconciling Re- 
veal'd Religion with Natural, to ſuper- 


ſede the Uſe and Expediency of the 
Former, and confequently to deſtroy 
'Z . me Credit and Authority of the G 
el. Revelation; 1g0 on to conſider 1 
Aauthor's Reaſoning in ſupport of it. 
It wou'd be tedious, and indeed un- 
* neceſſary, to follow him thro' all-the 
tturnings and windings of an Hypotheſis, 
which he has wiredrawn thro' above 


four hundred Pages in 2zarto, and to 
view each particular Argument e 


variety of Lights he has ſet it. This 
would ſwell che Criticiſm to a larger 


- fhze, than the Performance it cenſures. 


But there is a paſſage in his firſt Chap- 


tier, which is both the Ground-work 
_ and Summary of his whole Scheme; the 


reſt of his long, elaborate, T reatiſe be- 


* 5 ng but a "wr Comment or Reading vp- 


in) 


on the Arguments there advanc'd, I 


beg leave, therefore, to produce the 
paſſage, at length, becauſe I wou'd not 
be thought to diſſemble any part of the 


force of this Gentleman 8 Waun. 
* is dus introduc d. 


e of hs. kms af the 


dialogue informs his“ friend, (A.) that 
be had been © in company with a 
e great many clergy- men, at a Biſhop's 
=. primary Viſitation; where the com- 
* plaint was general of the coldneſs 
* and indifferency, with which people 
K  receivd the Speculative points of 
| « Chriſtianity, and all its holy rites, 
. for which they had formerly Shewn = 
. ſo great a zeal. This coldneſs (he 
ec tells him) t they imputed to thoſe Low- | 
ce church-men, who lay the main ſtre _ 
« on Natural Religion; and withal fo _ 
EE magnify the doctrine of Sincerity, as 
7 a4 effect to place All Religions on a 


level, where the Profeſſors are alike ' 


6 Sincere”. . 


] paſs over that part of ts reply 


Which concerns the doctrine of Since- 

rity, with only this ſhort remark, that 

be evades giving a direct anſwer to the 
5 objection ; only aflecting, that «a fin- 


« cere 0 


== IG) 


& cere examination (into religious mat 


4 ters) mult always make men accep- 


« table to God; which is very true, 
but no ſolution of the difficulty ; ſince 
it will never follow, that, becauſe a 
Pagan and a Chriſtian are equally fin- 
cere, therefore their * are e. : 


| by goud. 


As to the other of the two infor- | 
= tant points, he replys directly, that © too 


great ſtreſs can't be laid on Natural 


Religion, which (as he takes it) 


differs not from Reveal d, but in the 


e. manner of its being communicated ; the 


o one being the internal, as the other E 
the external Revelation of the Jame un- 


1 » changeable will of a Being, who is 
1 times infinkcely Vi ** and Good”. —_ 


0. 3) 


= e at che Nevelly of this the : : 
© f muſt be pore 8 Can 8 


„ believe, that Natural . 
0 veal d Religion differ only in the 


% manner of their being convey'd to 


* us? Then follows the Proof of the 
Propoſition; in which our Author plays 
the Socrates, and reaſons from the con- 


I ceſſions of his Pupil, in che — 


manner. 


(14) 


A. As Heterodox, as I may feem 


at preſent, I doubt not, but by asking 


you a few queſtions, to let you See T 
advance nothing in his point without 
Reaſon; and, in order to it, I deſire 


to be inform'd, whether God has not 
from the beginning given mankind 


ſome Rule or Law for their conduct; 
and whether the obſerving That did 

« not make em acceptable to him. 
B. There can be no doubt, but 
the obſerving ſuch a Law muſt have 
anſwerd the End, for which it was 
given, and made Men . e 
God. . 1 
. What more can any Eee nal ” 
Revelation do, than render Men ac- 
ceptable to God? — Again, . 
If God, then, from the kai: 
gave Men a Religion, was That Re- 
ligion perfect, or imperfect? „ 

4 B, Moſt Perfect, no doubt; ſince 
no Religion can come from a Being 

of infinite wiſdom and perfection, 5 
„ but what is abſolutely perfect. 
+: £ Can therefore a Religion, 0% . 

« Jutely perfect, admit of any Alteration, 
or be capable of Addition, or Dimi- 5 
nution, and not be as immutable as 
d the Author of it? Can Revelation 

A add any thing o a 2 thus 


- ey 


| cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


2 40 
3 unintelligible, ceaſes to be a Law. 


3 


Shall we ſay, that God, who had 
the forming human underſtanding, 


e 


« If God at all times Was a — 


all men pod come to the knowledge 
« Power at all- times find ſufficient I 
means for making mankind capable e 
of knowing, what his infinite Good- 


N 


_ « neſs deſign d they ſhou'd know? _ 
5 I grant you, that God was 1 


'2 ways willing, that All men ſhou'd 
come to the knowledge of his Truth; 


and we ſay, that the Chriſtian Reli- ”— 


4c 


e 


ct 
cc 


cc 


« 


(15) 


abſolutely perfect, univerſal, and im- 
mutable ? — Beſides, If God has gi- 
ven mankind a Law, he muſt have 
given them likewiſe Sufficient means 
« of knowing it; he wou'd otherwiſe 
have defeated his own Intent in gi- 


ving it; fince a Law, as far as it is 


as well as his- own. Laws, did not 
know how to Wy: the one to the = 


other? 


of his Truth, cou'd not his infinite 


n gion, being the only true and abſo- + 
lutely perfect Religion, was what 
God, from the beginning, deſign d 

1 for all mankind. 
J follows, chat the Chi. 
« ſtian Religion has exiſted from the be. 
* Singing; ; and chat God both T hen, and 
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ever y ſince, has continu'd to give to all 
« Mankind ſufficient means to know it ; 
* and that it is their duty to know, be- 
<« lieve, profeſs, and practice it; 80 that 
« Chriſtianity, tho the name be of la- 
< ter date, muſt' be as old, and as ex- 
c tenſive, as Human Nature, and, as 
e the Law of our Creation, muſt have 


e been then 1 Te in us IF God 


„ 
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By ſuch kind of Reaſoning, a8 chi : 


: Our Author endeavours to prove Chri- 


lianity to be as old as the Creation, or, 
in other words, nothing more than he: -- 
Law of Nature differently communicated. 
As it is very evident, with what view 
this Hypotheſis is advanc'd; that the 


real deſign of it is to ſet aſide Peveal'd 


Religion, as of no Uſe to mankind; it 

will be neceſſary, in vindication of the 

- Chriſtian Inſtitution, to detect the Fal- 
lacy of this Reaſoning; which I flatter | 

my ſelf I ſhall be able to do, in che 

following Remarks on it. . 
n then, He begins with . 8 

hether Gop has not from the be- 


inning given Mankind ſome Rule or 1 


— 125 for their conduct?“ This is al- 


low d him, and upon this foundation he 
does on to build the Abſolute Perfection 
85 f the 1 Y Nature. But I beg 


leave 5 
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(7) 
teave to ſtop our modern Socrates awhile 


in his full career of Interrogatories, in or- 


der to enquire, in what ſenſe Natural 


Religion may be ſaid to be given us by 


God himfelf. This will be found to be 


no unneceſſary Queſtion, when we come 
to ſtate the true notion of the Perfection 
of Natural Religion, Now, as we re- 
ceive our «Reaſoning Faculties, no leſs 
than our Exiſtence, from God, whatever, Ee 
by the due uſe of them, we diſcover to 
be his Will, may, in ſome ſenſe, be fad 
to be a Rule given us by God himſe | 
cho, friftly ſpeaking, it muſt be referr ed 
7 the Exerciſe of our Reaſon, as ns 
immediate Source and Origin. Mr. Locke 
has, I think, clearly ſhewn, that 1 
Human Mind has no Innate Idea, even 
of the Deity himſelf; much leſs cam 
we ſuppoſe an Innate Religion, a Scheme 
of Duties, written originally on Man's 
Heart, and immediately diſcoverable to 
his infant Underſtanding. It is no dif- 
fſcult matter to trace all our knowledge 
of the Nature of God, and the Duties 


ariſing from thence, From the firſt n- 


preſſions made on our Senſes, by External 


Object, thro' the ſeveral Operations of © 
the mind. Senſation lets in upon the 


_ Soul the diſtinct Ideas of the Greatneſs, . 


Order, and n of Natural Bodies 
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about us; and Reflection from theſe ma- 


terials ſtrikes out a Deity. This noble 
Idea becomes the pregnant Mother of all 
our Notions of Adoratign, and Prayer, 


and the whole Syſtem of Moral Virtues. © 
Here, then, you have the rue Source, 
and Origin, of Natural Religion. It is 
the immediate Reſult of Natural Rea- 


dn, and flows from the due Exerciſe of 
1 faculties, which God has given 
us; and therefore can only be ultimately 


freferr'd to him, as the Author and Giver 
of thoſe faculties. The caſe is much 
dle ſame, as in the Acquirement of Arts 
and Sciences. The faculty of Invention, 
it is true, is the Gift of Heaven; but 5 
the diſcovery itſelf is our own ; not that 
I wou'd infer from hence, that the 
1 knowledge of our Duty is as difficult to be 
attain'd, as a fkill in the Mathematics. 
Let Natural Religion be as plain, as you 
pleaſe, ſo plain, that he, that runs, may 
read it; yer ſtill it muſt be read; we 
ist exerciſe our Reaſon about che Re- 
lations we ſtand in to God, and one an- 
other, before we can "arg any know- 
ledge of the Duties, which flow from 
+... hee Relations; and this 1 is all 1 contend 
5 


This, then, 18 . + BP" 91 15 


Es Natural from Reveal 4 Religion, 


chat : 


1 


chat the former is a Diſcovery of ow _ 


. F  6wn, and* what Reaſon collects from the 


apparent Nature of Things; but the 
latter is founded upon the expreſs De- 
_ claration and Interpoſition of God him- 


ſelf: and therefore it is very plain, in 
what ſenſe alone ir can be ſaid, that 


God has from the beginning given mankind 45 
eme Rule or Law for their conduct; and 
that is, by giving them ſuch abilities of 
| Reaſon and Underſtanding, as to be able, 
by the due Uſe and Exerciſe of them, to 


1 form to themſelves ſome Rule or Law. 


But does not Our Author manifeſtly 


r ee this diſtinction between the _ 


true Source of Natural, and that of Re- 
veal'd Religion? Boes not His manner 


Of Expreflion inſinuate, as if the Su- 
pream Being, immediately upon the 


Creation of Man, did, in perſon, or by 5 
aan expreſs meſſenger from heaven, give | 


him 4 Religion, and inſtitute a ſett of 


Duties, to be the Eternal Rule, and 5 
: Law, - of: his Conduct? And, is not 8 


1 plain from the uſe he ales — 
ſuppoſing Natural Religion to be an 


abſolutely perfect Religion, for this very 


reaſon, as coming from a Being of Infinite 
* Perfection? This, I own, is artfully 


enough contriv d to prejudice the incau- 


tious Reader; and, by blending the 1doa 2 
„ of 


r 
of Revelation with that of Natural Re- 


gion, admirably ſerves an Hypotheſis, 


' 
F 3 
= 


| which is to prove em both to be &e ; 
1 tho' at the expence of this plain 


contradiction (which perhaps he was 


not aware of) that, whilſt he excepts 4 


the manner of their being communicated, * © 
he expreſſes himſelf, as if they were 


communicated after the ſame manner. 


But, Fhe truth is, His manner of argu- 


ing oblig d him to make uſe of this au-. 


 b1guous Account of the origin of Natu- 
1 71 Religion. For had he, in expreſs _ 
terms, aſſerted, that Man had, from tbe 
beginning, by the exerciſe of his Reaſon, 


1 form'd to himſelf ſome Rule or Law for 7 


bis conduct, he wou'd have been at a lol 
do have infer'd from thence the abſolute 'q 
. Fe of the Religion of Nature. 
date ee 003: It rok allow'd him 
ON (as he thinks it muſt) that God has, from 
| the beginning, given Mankind ſome Rule 
br Law for his conduct; and that the ob- 
ſervation of that Rule muft render men 
"acceptable to God; he aſks, with an air 


of triumph, What more can any Ex- 7 


ternal Revelation do, than render Men 
acceptable to Ged?” But what can 
fLeaſonably be concluded from hence? 
Why nothing more, than that the End, 
_ Deſign, the Aim, bonn of Natural and = 
VV ; Heveat'd | 


(21). 


Reveal'd Religion are the ſame, not that | 


the Religions themſelves are ſo; unleſs he 
can prove it impoſſible to attain the 

ſame End, by different means, under 
different circumſtances. 


hut the favourit SER and that 5 
= upon which he lays the greateſt ſtreſs, 


is the Abſolute Perfection of the Religion 1 
/ Nature: and to put it paſt all doubt, 


in what ſenſe he underſtands Natura! 


Religion to be abſolutely perfect, he ex- 
cludes from it all poſſibility of Altera- 
tion, Addition, or Diminution; i. e. in 


9 plain terms, The Religion of Nature is - 


= fo perfect, as to be incapable of rang 


5 = any Improvement from Revelation. 


Ar preſent, I wave all conſideration N 


| "Ws of the corruption and depravity of Hu- . 


man Nature. Let the Natural Reaſon of - 


' mankind have all the Perfection you can . 


ſoppoſe it capable of; and let us ex, 


amine, whether the Religion of Nature, 


| even won: this Supper en can be faid D 


= muſt rake i into ' the queſtion the forego- . 
ing account of the origin of Natural 


Religion; which will, I think, help us 


doa true Eſtimate of its perfe&tion : For 95 
uf the Natural Religion of Mankind 


ſprings from the due Exerciſe of their 


3 "— Faculties, us. 1 (to 


bel 


5 (22 ) | 
Leak with the Mathematicians) muſt be 

| In a given Ratio to the Perfection of Hu- 
man Reqaſon: i. e. the Religion of Na- 


ture is more or leſs perfect, in propor- 


tion as Human Reaſon is more or leſs 
ſo. Happineſs, Reaſon, and Religion, 
have a cloſe and intimate connection and 


dependance on each other, and, like the 


ſeveral Quantities in a Series of Propor- 
 tionals, vary together, Thus a given 
oy degree of Happineſs, to be attain'd, re- 

_ quires a Proportionable ſhare of Reaſon, 8 
in order to attain it; and a determinate 

degree of Reaſon will always produce a 


Religion, whoſe Perfection will de in an 
e exact Ratio or Proportion to it. 

The Queſtion, then, recurs to this; . 
whether the Natural Reaſon of mankind _ 


. Beings myſt have their e. Religion, 


in its pureſt and moſt uncorrupted ſtate, | 
be ab/olutely perfect. Bur ſure the fond- 
eſt Advocates for the ſilficiency of Hu- 
man Reaſon never aſſerted it to be ſo. 
It is certain, God has given to different, 
intelligent, Creatures different degr ees 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding. Thus 
Angels muſt excel Men in the Strength 
and Capacity of their intellectual facul- 


ties, as much as the Angelic is ſuperior, 
in che ſcale of Exiſtence, to the Human _ 
Nature. And, therefore, as all Rational 


Will | 


(23) 


will it not follow, that ze Religion of 


* Angels (which muſt ariſe, as well as 


That of Men, from the Knowledge they 
have of che Nature and Relations of 
things) muſt not their Religion, I ſay, be 


= ſo much more perfect, than that of men, 


3 proportion as the apprehenſions and 


underſtandings of theſe exalted Creatures 
aare more enlarg'd and extenſive, than 
Those of the Human Race? Conſequently 


the natural Religion of Mankind cannot 
 Þ be faid to be abſolutely perfect. 
And this very naturally leads us to 


1 8 true Notion of its Perfection; which 


9 can be no more than this, that it is /uf= 


ficient, if duly attended to, for all the 
- purpoſes of Human Happineſi : Le Ne 
tural Reaſon, unprejudic'd and uncorrupt, 


; is /zffictent to guide us to all bat Happi- , 


neſs, for the enjoyment of which our 


Creator form'd us. To explain this far- | 


ther. Whatever is ſufficient to produce 
the End, propos d to be attain'd by it, 
is fo far perfect. 1 hay / for only: for, 


cConſider'd in another Light, it may 


really be imperfecl. If I have fire th 


enough of Body to perform with 


4 eaſe 
all the functions of Life, my ſtrength 1 


Y with reſpe&t to me, Perfect; tho I 


have not the Limbs and Force of a G4. 
ant. Z may have I . enough, by the 
. friendly | 


(24) 
friendly Aid of the Moon, to direct me | 
In the right road, and ſeeure me from 


the danger of ſtumbling, tho' I cannor, 


art that time, enjoy the Light of the . 
Noon-day Sun. In both caſes, the 
Strength, I act by, and the Light, that 


„ 2 me, are /ufficient for the End 
e sd, and conſequently, in that re- 
Tpett, Perfect, tho were my ſtrength to 

be compar'd with that of a Giant, or the 


. faint beams of the Moon with that _—_ 


5 ſplendor of Day, which the meridian 
Sun affords, they wou'd each be found, 
in the e to be 1 in N Im: | 


2 "feet _ 
Apply this: to . al of Nana! _ 


£7 Religion. The End, propos'd by God, | 


- uin the production of mankind, was, oy 


without doubt, the Happineſs of his 


Creatures. For this purpoſe, he gave them _ 

FNeaſen, to enable them to diſtinguiſh 

between Good and Evil, and to diſcover _ 
the will of their Creator, or, which is 


the ſame thing, to diſcern what Actions | 


and Duties the ſeveral Relations they | 


| ſtood in to God, and one another, natu- 
rally and neceſſarily requir'd of Them: 5 


and the due obſervation of theſe Duties, 


thus diſcover'd, was undoubtedly . 
cient to conduct them to all the Happi- 


. neſs, of which cheir Natures were * 1 


( . 
ple. Tho' the Reaſon of Mem be not ſo 


Strong, as that of Angels; tho Nature Es 


does not hold out ſo bright and glaring 
a Light to the former, as ſhe does to 
the latter; yet has Man no cauſe of 


1 complaint, that his Reaſon is not ſuffi 


 ciently ſtrong, or that he is left to grope 5 


uncertainly, in the dark, in ſearch of 


his Duty, for want of Light enough! 
from Nature to lead him directly and 


unerringly to it. In this ſenſe therefore, 5 


5 Natural Religion, as being a e = 


= Rule, was a Perfeet Ons, -- e 
Baut will not this ſuperſede the Uſe of 
"RE - Divine Revelation? It God has, from 
the beginning, /# ufficiently provided for 
Human Happineſs, to \ what purpoſe _ 
any new diſcovery | of his Will? This 
is the very Scope of our Author's Ar- 


Aaàument, when he adds, © Beſides, if : 


Wo « God has given mankind a Law, he 


b muſt have given them likewiſe ſuffi- „ 


( cjent means of knowing it; he wou'd 
„ otherwiſe have defeated his own in- 


. 


13 other?“ and preſently after, If God, 


tent in giving it; ſince a Law, as far 


'* og it In unintelligible ceales do De a 


f * 


Law. Shall we ſay, that God, who 


„ had the forming human underſtand- 5 


« ing, as well as his own Laws, did not 
* know how to adjuſt the one to the 


bo 


5 y 26 ö 
* at all times, was willing all nen ſhould 
« come to the knowledge of his truth, 
« cou'd not his infinite wiſdom and 
ce Power, at all times, find ſufficient 
d means, for making Men capable of 
e knowing, What his infinite Goodneſs 
4 defign'd they ſhou'd know?” 
To which reply, that God Almigh- = 
ty did actually give mankind ſufficient 
means of knowing this Law, by giving 
them the Faculty of Reaſon: but, tho 
0 impofible to ſuppoſe God ſhou'd | 
himſelf defeat his own intent, might not. 
Mulan, by a gradual corruption of his Rea- 
fon, defeat this intent of Providence; 
| eſpecially, if we conſider him as, what 
he really is, a Free-Agent; which makes 
5 it improper for God to interpoſe, wk 
— indeed defeating his own intent, in 
giving him Free-Will? If the perfecDt 
knowledge of this Law depends upon 
aan impartial Exerciſe of our Reaſoning 
| Faculties, will not their being deprav'd, _ 
and prejudic d by Cuſtom and Example, 
render the Law, tho not abſolutely l- 
intelligible, much more difficult to be un- 
| derſtood, than originally it was; it ma- 
king no difference in the prefent caſe, 
whether the Law itſelf be unintelligible, 
or the Faculties, by which only it can 
g be apprehended, be Ls ok d, and be- 
„ 


„ 
come defective; as a Man is equally in 
the dark, whether the Light be re- 


mov'd from him, or his Eyes ſhut —? 


So that, tho Human Underſtanding was 
originally adjuſted to the Law of Nature, 


ni might become, thro prejudice and 

© corruption, incapable of a clear and 

fthorough apprehenſion of it, and con- 
1 2 liable to great miſtakes about 


it. Thus, to illuſtrate the thing by a 
: familiar Inſtance, The Eye is adjufled 


5 to the natural Colours of Bodies; yet, to 


a man in a jaundice every thing ap- 


= pears. tinctur'd with yellow, The fame 
may be true of the mind's Eye, which 
may be fo far impaird, as to judge 


- _ wrong even of the plaineſt Laws of Na- — OY 


ture. If therefore you take into the 


| , conſider ation a ſuppos 4 Degeneracy of- 5 
Human Nature, Natural Religion, in 


5 ſuch a ſtate, will be (relatively, tho' os 


not abſolutely) an Imperfect, becauſe an 
IIunſiiſſicient, Religion; for the ſame Rea- 
fon, that, in the uncorrupt ſtare af - 
Mankind, we ſay it was a Parfe, be- ” 
* cCauſe a ſufficient, Religion. 


But it will be ſaid, Has his ſuppe Sd 


H Degeneracy of Human Nature any foun- 5 
dation in Truth and Reality? Iam 
afraid, upon Examination, it will * 5 


1 8 found t to. be more than ket tion. 


E 2 "Fir 1 


MY 
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_ Hiſtory is to be credited, if the com- 
. paints of moraliſts are juſtly grounded, 
Human Reaſon, in general, is exceed- 
ingly degenerate and corrupt. A few 
great Minds, indeed, there have been, 
A Socrates, A Plato, A Cicero, who : 
were not entirely born down with the 
1 torrent of Error '; bur, alas! | . 


| Apparent n rari antes in : gurgite voto, 


and it muſt be eden der d, that when 5 
we aſſert the Expediency of Revelation, 
we mean, with regard to the Bulk of 
mankind: tho' were we to conſider we 
diverſity of opinions amongſt the great- 
eſt Philoſophers, in points of the high- _ 
eſt conſequence to religion, we might 
ET apply to the whole world, without ex- 
ception, what the Author of the Book 
of Baruch, ſpeaking of 4viſdom, „ 
It hath not been heard of in Canaan, 
« neither hath it been ſeen in Tj beman. Cs 
c The Agareens, that ſeek wiſdom up- 
on Earth, the merchants of Meran, 
e of Theman, the Author's of F ables, 5 
« and ſearchers out of Underſtanding ; 
. none of theſe have known the way of 5 
« wiſdom, or remember her Pachs, ” 4 
3: v, 22, N „ 


Wo 


You ſee, then, the Foundation, up- 


on which the Expediency of Revelation 1 


is built; not any Defect in the Original 
Law, but One in Human Underſtanding. 
And, indeed, if we take a view of the 


2 world, before the Light of the Goſpel 


ſhone upon it, and ſee it deep ſunk in 


de darkneſs of Ignorance and Error; if 


| we reflect on the Idolatrous Practices ofß 


Mankind, and conſider, that the groſſe ft 


Immoralities, inſtead of being diſcoun- 


tenanc'd by Religion, were frequently 


made a part of it, we ſhall have reaſornn 


ſufficient to think, that Mankind was, 
for many ages, in a deplorable State, for 


wont of an external Revelation; notwith- 


ſtanding our Author's Argument to the 
cContrary; which is, that « If God does 


: every thing, that i is fit for him to do, 4 
* Men cou'd not be in ſuch ſtate, be- 


- * cauſe God did not do a thing, which 
was not fit for him to do, viz, make 


«aq Revelation, before it was fit for him 


4 to make it.“ (p. 195.) that is, I ſup- . 
| poſe, if Men had actually been in ſuch 
2-4 deplorable ſtate, as I have deſcrib'd, 


it would have been fit for God to have . 


made a Revelation of his will, and conn 
1 ſequently he would have done r 
as in fact he did not do it, it follows, g 


S that Men were not in ſuch a ſtare. "Th - -- 


which 3 


(46 


which I anſwer, that Men might have 
been in ſuch a deplorable ſtate, and yet 


it might not have been fit for God, in 
thoſe ages, to make a Revelation of his 
will; for it ought to be conſider d, that 
"& Revelation | is an Act of meer Favour, = 
not of Juſtice; and ſurely God was ht - 
more oblig'd to reftore a Creature, fallen 
from his original Perfection, than he 
was to have created him, at firſt, with- 
out a poſſibility of falling. 80 that,” 
| had Mankind continu'd to the End of 
the World in the fame deplorable State, 
I cannot fee, that it wou'd have been 
- "any Impeachment of the divine Juſtice. _ 
If therefore it cannot be prov d from 
the Attribute of Juſtice, that God ought - 
os to have given mankind a Revelation, 
mämaay there not have been wiſe Reaſons, 
which we are unacquainted with, why - 
| He defer'd doing, what he was not oblig " 
| to do at all, to a more diſtant period 55 - 
dine? The Subſtance of what I have 
here advanc'd, upon this ſubje& of the 
> Perfection and ' ſufficiency of Natural Re- 
3 gion, is briefly this. 76 


The Religion of Nature is the 1mme- 


. diate: Reſult, or Production, of Human 
Reaſon. And, therefore, when we ſay, 1 
that God has from the beginning gi- 
1 ven mankind ſame Rule or Law for 


cc i his 
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| : « his conduct, we can only mean As 
he is the Author and Giver of thoſe Rea- 
ſoning facultres, by the due exerciſe of 
which we diſcoyer ho Will. And, there 


fore, 


man Nature, Natural Religion cannot be 
ſaid to be abſolutely perfect, becauſe Na- 


tural Reaſon, from whence it flows, is 


not abſolutely perfect; but its Perfection 


can only conſiſt in its ſufficiency to pro- 


Even in the uncorrupted Eſtate of Hm © 


duce that Happineſs, tor which * 9 


Was form'd. But, | 
In the corrupt and degenerate condi- : 


9 Es of Human Reaſon, Natural Religion 
| will be (relatively tho not abſolutely) an 


| Inperfect, becauſe an * Reli- 2 


5 gion. And, b 
BY Upon this very FREY Ie Ka is "le the 85 
| Expediency of a divine Revelation; not 
on any real Defef in the original Law, 


but One in Human Underſtanding. 


And thus far I have examin'd our / EE 
thor's reaſoning in the fore-cited Paſſage, 4b 


- and flatter my ſelf, that, what I have 
here advanc'd, is ſomething more to te 


4 purpoſe, chan the trifling Reply, which 


he has artfully put into the mouth of 
his Opponent, For all that B. ſays, 


upon the Occaſion is this. 1 grant 
3 , r God was always "ny all 


"= Men 
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Men ſhould come to the knowledge 
« of true Religion; and we ſay, that 


« the Chriſtian Religion, being the on- 


=. ly True and abÞlutely perfect Reli- 
« gion, was what God, from the begin- 
* ning, defign'd for all mankind.” The — 
true ſecrer of making B. Reply, in this 
manner, diſcovers itſelf immediately, n 
the Uſe our Author makes of it. If 
„ ſo (ſays he) it follows, that the Chri- 


« ian Religion muſt have exiſted from 


tte beginning. If he will give me 
leave, for once, to help the poor Gen- 
tleman out, he ſhall anſwer in the fol- 
lowing manner. I grant you, that Gd 
woas always willing, that All Men ſhoud 
come to the knowledge of True Religion; 

© and therefore, he gave them Rea- 


ſen, the due Exerciſe of which wou * 


„ infallibly have led them to it; bur, 

_ « thro' the gradual corruptions of Human . 
Nature, it became, at length, exceed _ 
-- mg difficult for che Bulk of mankind 
© to arrive at the knowledge of True 
Religion, by the help of 2 Med Reaſon © 

: © alone. Revelation, then, was plainly 

«© wanting ; and the Chriſtian being, 


from unqueſtionable Proofs, the only 


© True Revelation, and, among the ma- 7 
ny inſtituted Religions in the world, 
+ undeniably the beſt, was what God, 


«frm. 
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7 from the beginning, deſign' d ſhou'd be 
«© obſerv'd by all thoſe, to whom, in his 
| © gon good appointed time, he ſhou'd , 
« eracioully pleas d to reveal it. This 
ought to have been the Anſwer. But 


3 he Had | it in his power to make the Gen- 


tleman expreſs himſelf, juſt as he thought 


fit; and it was wiſely done to frame ſuch 
a2 Reply for him, as ſhou'd directly infer 


due very Hypotheſis, which our Author . 


5 was labouring to eſtabliſh, - 
And here I cannot but dive: how 5 


: artfully. he has endeavour'd to perplex + 


the Subject with difficulties; not /uch i * 
reality, but meer Phantoms of his own 
raiſing; as, firſt, at Page the 7th; where 
3 poor B. Is ſtrangely bewilder' d. He 
e cannot deny Men's being acceptable 1 
to God, whatever their opinions may + 


_ « be; after having us'd all the means 


. God has given them for the diſcovery 
Hof his Will;” and yet, © he does not 


«know how to admit it; for then, ſays ; 
che, (pray mind the reaſon) what Re- 


1 ligion ſoever men are of, That, I ſay, 


c however oppoſite to Chriſtianity, muſt 


be the Religion God deſign'd for them.” 


But why ſo, pray? I own I was at a loſs 


to gueſs the reaſon, why a Religion, op- 
5 poſite to Chriſtianity, can poſſibly be a 
Religion, gelen for any part of man- 


8 . 


C245: —- 


kind by God himſelf; till, caſting my 
Eye back, I ſtumbled upon this pro- 
found Argument; viz. that © If Men, 
4 having done all in their power, all 
that God requires of em, to find out 
„ his will, ſhou'd fall into oppoſite ſen- 
e timents, muſt it not be Zhe will of 
e God, that it ſbou d be ſo? Can God will 
„ ſuch an Examination, and not will! 
de what he foreknows muſt be the ne- 
© ceſſary conſequence?” (P. 6.) which! 
will venture to leave with the Reader, _— 
without any reply. 5 


But B. plunges ill be | in \ difficulty. 


CO A On the other hand (ſays he) ſhou'd I 
on, that the duly uſing thoſe means 
 « wou'd have caus'd all Men to be of 
©. one Religion, yet I cannot ſee how 
e that cou'd be the Chriſtian Religion, 1 
* except it has exiſted from the beginning. 
Artful enough! But where's the necef- 
ſity, that this Luiverſal Religion muſt 
a - been the Chriſtian? on the con- 
trary, had all men been of one Religion, 
pure, uncorrupted, Natural Religion, 
there wou'd have been no Occaſion for | 
— briftianity. 3 
Having len, upon 3 falſe a foun- — 
: dation our Author's Hypotheſis is built, 
it will be eaſy to demonſtrate the in- 
. concluſiveneſs of che following Argu- 


ments, 


PETE 
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© - ments, among many others, by which 


1 he has endeavour'd to confirm his Ge- 


neral Aſſertion, that Natural and Re- 
veald Religion differ only in the manner 
/ their being communicated. As, firſt, — 
He ſays, - 
If God only commande whac the 

Nature of things ſhews to be fit, it is 


e ſcarce poſſible, that Men (tho' now 
endleſsly divided upon the account of 
their different Traditions) ſhou'd mi- . 
* ſtake their duty; ſince a Mind that is 
d attentive, can as eaſily diſtinguiſh fit 


« from fit, as the Eye can Beauty from 


* Deformity, or the Ear Harmony from 


Diſcord; and, if no commands can 
6 alter che nature of things, or make 


that fit, which is in itſelf unfit, Ex- 


 « ternal fevelation muſt attend the Na- 


e ture and Relations of things, and can e 
* only ſpeak what thoſe ſpeak.” (p. 3 1. 
Which is plainly ſuppoſing, that Reaſon, 


alone, is capable of determining every 


thing, which it is fit for God to com- 
mand, even antecedently to the command 


itſelf: a very high Compliment to Hu- 


man Reaſon; but which, in its greateſt 


1 perfection, I am afraid it does not de. 
7 ſerve. - The utmoſt we can with any 


certainty affirm is, that, whenever Gd 


- nl gre. his Creatures any command, tbe 


© 2 „„ nature 8 5 
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nature of things will ſhew it to be fit ; 
the marks of wifdom and goodneſs will 
plainly diſcover themſelves ; and the at- 
tentive mind will perceive its fitneſs, as 
eaſily as the Eye diſtinguiſhes Beauty, « or 
the Ear Harmony. But it will not fol- 
low, that therefore the Nature of things 


will point out to us, @ ii, every thing, 
that is fit to be tlie ſubject of God's 


command; and that Human Reaſon is 


Able previouſly to determine every Law, 
Which the Supream Governor of the 
- Univerſe ought to give his Creatures, 
Were this the caſe, we might reply to a 


> meſſenger from Heaven, that he might _ 
ſpare himſelf the trouble of delivering 


his meſiage, ſince we were already, from 
the notices of our own Reaſon, appriz'd _ 


of his Errand. God, in his wiſe Provi- ; 


dence, and ſuperintendency over Human 


Affairs, may ſee occaſion to give his 


_ Creatures Laws, which their own Fore- 
Fight cou'd not point out; but which 
Will appear, when given, to be the re- 
ſult of conſummate Wiſdom. So that, 
tho' it be never ſo true, that Exrernal 


Revelation muſt attend the Nature and 


_ Reaſon of things, ſo far, as not to pre- : 
ſcribe any thing, which contradicts thole 
Relations; yet it is by no means a con- 


5 2 ſequence, that! it can only ſpeak what 


| they 5 


(37) 
they ſpeak. Reveal'd Religion may ſpeak 


: more than Natural, provided the Lan- 
guage of the be do not c contradict the. | 


Voice of the latter. 
 _ Hence, then, it is eaſy to anſwer the 

following Queſtions, which our Author 

immediately after puts. Shou'd Re- 
velation require leſs, than thoſe rela- 
tions require, wou'd it Hot be an in- 
perfect Rule? And if it enjoyns more, 


e wou'd it not argue the Author of it to 
Aa be of a tyrannical Nature, impoſing 
d on his ſubjects, and under ſevere Pe- 
d nalties, unneceſſary things, and like- 


c wife ſhew a deſign not of being be- 


loved, but hated and dreaded? And 


"0 therefore thoſe, who ſee the conſe- 


. « quences of things, deſcribe the Chri- ; 
« ſtian Religion as requiring ſuch things 
only, as, conſidering the Relations we 


4 « ſtand in to God, and one another, RS 


da apparently for our Good.” To which 
I reply, that it is a plain begging of the 


= Queſtion, to fay, that, © If Revelation 


. . enjoyns more, than the Law of Na- 


ture, it argues the Author of it to be 


of a tyrannical Nature, impoſing on 


c his ſubjects unneceſſary things. To = 


1 prove this, the Nature and Intent of the 


command itſelf muſt be taken into con- 


ſideration; and you can never be ſure a 


Law 
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Law is unneceſſary, till you know what : 
it is, and the End, tor which it is given. | 


” Am 


WOT - 


K 


cc 


c 


J defire only - to be allow'd, that 


there's a Religion of Nature and Rea- | 
fon, written in the Hearts of every 
* one of us ſrom the firſt Creation; by 
which all Mankind muſt judge of the Y 
Truth of any Inſtituted Religion what 
ever: and, if it varies from the Reli- 
gion of Nature and Reaſon, in any 

* one particular, nay in the minureſt Cif- 

* cumſtance; that is an argument, which 
makes all things elſe, that can be fad 
in its ſupport, totally ineffectual. If 
ſo, muſt not Natural Religion, and Ex- ; 
ternal Revelation, like two tallies, ex- 
actly anſwer one another, without any _ 
other difference between them, but as 

4 to the manner of their being deliver d? = 

« And, how can it be otherwiſe? Can 

* Laws be imperfect, where a Legiſla- 
tor is abſolutely perfect? Can Time 
diſcover any thing to him, which he 
did not foreſee from Eternity ? And, 
as his Wiſdom is always the ſame, 10 5 
is his Goodneſs, and conſequently, 
from the conſideration of both theſe, 
his Laws muſt always be the fame. / 
Is it not, from the infinite wiſdom 
and . of God, that you ſup- 


L "PE 
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« poſe the Goſpel a moſt perfect Law, 


e jncapable of being repeal'd, or alter d. 


or of having additions; and muſt not 
you own the Law of Nature as per- 
0 feta Law, except you will ſay, that 


„ God did not arrive to the perfection 
of wiſdom and goodneſs, till about 
© ſeventeen hundred years ago? (p. 60.) 


I have already explain d, at large, in 


3 what ſenſe alone the Religion of Nature 


can be {aid to come from God; and that 


z,, As it is the Reſult of thoſe faculties 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding, which 


wee receive immediately from him. 


Which Account of the ſource and Ori- fo 
gin of Natural Religion will ſhew us, 
bow far we may ſafely grant our Au- 


©  thor's Poſtulatum, that there is a Religion 


8 of Nature and Reaſon written in the Hearts . 


/ every one of us from the firſt Crearon LE 


namely thus far, that Every Man is na- 
turally endu'd with a capacity of diſtin- _ 
guiſhing Rrght from Wrong. This be- 
ing premis'd, we will allow him, that 


the Natural Reaſon of Mankind is the 


proper Fudge of the Truth of any Inſti- 1 


 tuted Religion whatever ; but not, that i 
. Reveal d Religion varies from Natural, TY 


any one particular, nay in the minuteſt cir= 


cumſtance, that is an argument, which _ 
* mMakes every y thing elſe, which can be 5 5 
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(46) 


in its ſupport totally inelfectual Had he : 
ſaid, If it contradicts the Religion of Na- 
ture and Reaſon, he wou'd have ſaid 
what is true. But 70 vary from a thing, 
is not always to contradict it. A Prince, 
forming Laws for his own Kingdom up- 
on the Model of Thoſe of another, may 
vary from his Pattern, as che particular 
circumſtances of his own N te- 
quire, without contradicting it. And, 
ſhou'd the Circumſtances of: Human 
Nature require an Inſtituted Religion, in 
ſome reſpects different from what Meer 
Nature cou'd preſcribe, ſuch a Religion 
wou'd not oppoſe, or in the leaſt con- 
tradict, the Principles of Nature ang 
Reaſon ; on the contrary it wou'd be 
perfectly agreeable to them, as being 
exactly accommodated to the Wants and 
Exigencies of Human Nature — But, 
Tan Laws be imperfect, where a Legiſla- 
ter is abſolutely perfect? How, for God's 
| Hake, does this prove, that God can give 
no vew Laws? It only proves, that he 


cannot alter or mend thoſe, that he has 


given; that, whatever commands he 
iſſues out to his Creatures, can have no 
defects — But, Can "Gree diſcover any 

thing to him, which he did not foreſee from 
Eternity? No! but he may defer giving 

L new Lows, till a let f tme, a Pro- f 


ok 7 


(47). 


per. ſeaſon, of which he is ſurely the 
beſt Judge; ſo that God may have been 
equally wiſe and good ſeventeen hundred 
Years ago, when he left Men to collect 
his will from the Exerciſe of their 
| Reaſon alone, as he is now, that he has 


given them an — Revelation of 8 
* 


The Laſt Argument, which I ſhall, at © 


. preſent, take notice of, occurs, Pp. 220. 


cc 


e 
= « 
1 


(4 


1 


tec 


cc- 


36 


If it be evident (ſays he) that we 
« can't diſcern, whether any inſtituted 
Religion contains every thing worthy, 85 

* and nothing unworthy, of a divine 
Original, except we can antecedently | 
© by our Reaſon diſcern what is, and 
what is not, worthy of having Gd 
et for its Author; it neceſſarily follows, 
that Natural and Reveal'd Religion 15 
1 can't differ : becauſe, whatever Rea- 


ſon ſhews to be worthy of having oo 
God for its Author, muſt belong 16 


Natural Religion, and whatever Rea- 
e ſon tells us is unworthy of having 
« God for its Author, can never be: 
long to Reveal'd Religion. Tis up- 
< on this very plan I have endeavour d 


© to ſhew you wherein Genuine SIE» : 


© amty conſiſte. 
Wi'oe meet ea OY the ſame notion e 


1 p.64 where B. having aſk d, „whether 


„„ 8 * (allow- 


_—_— — „ — 


„ (42) 
„ (allowing the Perfection of Natural 


Religion) External Revelation might 
ce not erect upon it a larger and nobler 
Edifice, by extending it to ſuch things, 


„ as the Light of Nature cou'd not 


reach, without contradicting any 
„ thing it teaches;” Our Author re- 
_ plys, that, If our Natural Notions of 
the divine Perfections demonſtrate, 
<« that God will require nothing of his 
c Creatures, but what tends to their 
„ Good, whatever is of this kind is a 
— 5 ſuperſtrufture, that belongs to the Law . 
K of Nature.” 


To which it is cabs to reply, cla 


NY Nothing, properly ſpeaking, belongs o 1 — 
Natural Religion, but what Natural = 
Reaſon either has, or is capable of diſ- 
covering. If there be any thing in 
Revweal'd Religion (which can only be 

known by conſulting the Revelation it= _ 


elf) which is apparently for the Good 
of mankind, but which the w/e and 


beſt Men neither did, nor cod poſſibly 4 


know, without it; chat, I fay, is a % 
perſtructure of Revelation upon the Law 


, Nature; it is, erecting a larger and 
noblen | Edifice, by extending it to ſuch 
things, as the light of Nature cou'd not 

reach, without ne any thing * 
: teaches, ps 


Thus 


{ 43) 


Thus I have examin'd our Author's 


General Hypotheſis, that Natural and Re- 
veald Religion differ only in the manner 


of their being communicated.. As the 
plain Deſign of this Scheme is, under 


the pretence of reconciling Revelation 


with the Law of Nature, to ſet aſide 


the former as of no Uſe or advantage to 


mankind, I thought it proper to begin 
with a thorough diſcuſſion of it; in 


which II flatter my ſelf, that I have ſet 


the Perfection of Natural Religion (the 
grand foundation, upon which all our 

Authors reaſoning, is built) in its true 

Light, and to have demonſtrably prov'd, 
that Reveal'd Religion may, in ſome re- 


ſpects, differ from Natural, and be re- 
ally Diſlinct from it, without contra- 


= —— _ of f its Principles. 
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"D UR 8 in ahi th Pro _ 
has advanc'd an Hypotheſis, which, 


as it does not affect his General Scheme, - 
cCou'd not properly be taken notice of 5 
in the courſe of my Remarks upon it. 
But, as I think it ought not to paſs 
: unexamin'd, 1 beg leave to detain the 
Reader a little longer, whilſt I preſent 
bim with a ſhort view of the Notion. 
 #ffelf, and the reaſons, why I apprehend 
the Author to be miſtaken in it. 


- The delign of the whole Chapter is 


to ſhew, © That not only the matter _ 
= of Gade Laws, but the Penalties an- 
e nexd to them, are for the Good of 
* mankind, even of thoſe, Wo 9 for 
1: ee breach Yf them.” 


ſoning in proof of this Propoſition is as 
follows. God does not make Laws 


„„ 


= Cc 


( 


K 


(c 


3 


I. 


| | cc 


(45) 
The Subſtance of our Author's Rea- 


for one end, and require the obſerving 


c of them for another — As it was for 
 « 7he Jake of Man he gave him Laws, 
4 « ſo 32 executes them for the ſame Rea- 


« ſon ; fince upon his own account he 


cc 


Cc 


cc 


a 


de 


cc 


5 en 


cc 


'ﬆ« 


«can't be in the leaſt affected, whether 
© his Laws be, or be nor, obſerv'd; 


"ils 


and, conſequently, | in puniſhing, no | | 


e more than rewarding, does he act as 
« a Party, much leſs as an injurd 
 « Party, who wants Satisfaction, or Ri- 
paration of Honour — To ſuppoſe 
« God puniſhes to vindicate his Ho- 
c nour, as a Legiſlator, or, as the breach 
of his Laws is an Injury done to 
Him, takes off from that Eſteem 
and Love Men muſt have for him, 
did they believe he only puniſh d, 5 
when, and 110 farther. than, their 
Good requir'd — Fealouſy in point 
of Honour or Power muſt as neceſ. 
farily be excluded from an unlimit- 
ed and abſolutely perfect Being, as 
Anger, Revenge, and ſuch like Paſſions = 
 — The Effects of Divine Juſtice 


muſt not only be for the Good of 


: s 


others, but even of the Perſons puniſh'd, 
{ All Puniſhment for eee 9. ale Io 


e. is 


(46) 
is meerly Cruelty and Malice; and 
« therefore whatever Puniſhment he in- 
4 flicts muſt be 2 Mark of his Love, 
« and deſign'd for our Amendment — 
« As God's infinite Goodneſs appears in 


F - 


0 


e the Sanctions, as well as the matter 


of his Laws; ſo his Infinite Wiſdom 
% knows how to adjuſt the Puniſh- 
nent to the offence, ſo as exattly s 
produce the de' d Amendment. ; 
I have quoted thus much of our Au- 


| thors ſentiments in this Chapter, not 
that I think the whole of his reaſoning 7 


V Hypotheſis, laid 


down in the latter part, is plainly con- 7 


nected with, and deſign'd to follow as 
N conſequence from, the Reaſoning ad- 


van d in the former. Now our Au- 
. thor is certainly thus far right, that 
| God does not require the obſerving of 
bis Laws for any Ends, different from 
thoſe, for which he firſt gave them; _ 


as it is equally true, that the Breach 


of his Laws is no real Injury to him; ; 


and that when we deſcribe him as a 
:Fealous God, we expreſs our ſelves as 
much in metaphor, as when we repre- 


ſent him as angry, or revengeful. But 


his miſtake lies in ſuppoſing, that « The 
effects of divine Juſtice (wniver/ally; = 
i for he makes no e ro : 


8 9 


Z (47 
. tions, WY not only be for the 
Good of others, but even of the Per- 
« ſons puniſh'd;” and that © the infinite 
cc wiſdom of God knows how to ad- 
« juſt the Puniſhment to the offence, ſo 
e as exactly to MC the defir'd Amend- 


5 « ment. 


No, cho it may be true, that 
1 Puniſhment is often for the Good even 
of zhoſe, who ſuffer it; and that it way 
be fo adjuſted, as to produce the deſird 


Amendment; yet, that it cannot be uni- 


verſally true (as this Gentleman has 


bere laid it down) will appear, by 
applying the notion to the Puniſnuj- 


ment of ſinners in this Life, the Tem- 


 poral Judgmente, with which Provi- 


dence ſometimes | viſits che Guilty in 


; this world. 5 T 


Now, an They may be nd 1 55 


tainly are, in general, intended, not on- 


ly to deter others from violating the 


Laws of God, but to reclaim and 


a nmend the offending Perſon ; and there- 
= fore are as much deſign'd 1 the Sin- 
ners Good, as for that of others, there 


can be no doubt. But Roweder right- 


ly adjuſted the Nature and degree f 
the Puniſhment may be to produce the 


 deſa'd Amendment, it is too true, that 
this effect does 1 not akeays follow from L 


it. 8 N 
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(48) J 
The Arm of Juſtice may fall up- L 


> on an abandon'd, deſperate, wretch, in- 
| ſenſible, not only to the milder checks 


of conſcience, but even to the ſmart of 
Affliction itſelf, and the loud warnings 


of actual Puniſhment. Now, if one ne- 
ceſiary End of Puniſhment be the 
Amendment of the offending Perſon ; 
and, if God be ſuppos'd (as certainly 
he muſt) to know rhe Hearts of all 
men; how will you reconcile the 
5 puniſhment of an harden'd, incorrigi- _ 
ble, Sinner with the. infinite wiſdom _ 
and Goodneſs of God? Muſt he not 
foreknow, that the Puniſhment will not 
have its proper effect? And if he ne- 
ver puniſhes, but with a deſign of 
amending the Sinner, how can he ever 
puniſh, where he is ſure the Sinner 
cannot be amended? If, therefore, ſuch _ 
_ Toretches are ever. the objects of divine 1 
Juſtice, in this world (as I think there 
is no doubt but they ſometimes are) 
they muſt be exceptions to the general 
Rule, and one great end of puniſhment _ 
be entirely {oft upon them. Thus this 
Hypotheſis is not univerſally true, when 
ad to the Puniſhments of this 7 
Life. With regard to thoſe of another 
Life, As the notion is plainly intended 


to x acand at the . of Hell-Tor- 


In ent $ 


41%) 


| ments (a | Queſtion, which the Author 


himſelf reſerves the diſcuſſion of to a 


| properer time) I ſhall not at preſent en- 


ter into the diſpute; and ſhall only 


bbſerve, that he ſeems to have bor- 
rowe'd his Hypotheſis from the Plato- 
nich Notion of the Puniſhments of Hell, 


thus beautiful defcrib'd by n in 


: the perſon. of old ee 


3 Ergo exercentur penis, Weir ale 7 
© Supplicia expendunt; aliæ panduntur inanes 


Suſpenſce ad ventos ; aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 


Ifectumeluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. - 


1 Vue Juos patimur manes : — FR - 


 amplum 


Mittimur Ely un, & pouci eta arva le- f 


Neis. 


| Dwanec longa dies, es fecro temperis . 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit N 
Atbercum . e aurai 1 * A. 


1 Hoe em. 


„„ 


En. l 6. in. 739 - 


Fur his i are various Fe enjointd;. | 
Aud ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; : 
Soc Plung d in waters, others rung. 4 in 


Ares; 


7 7 {{l all the O Oe are drain J, and all che 5 


ruſt expires. 


” 7 


x vas EE EE. 
by 6693 pa N — 
= * x — — — — — —. 

Y To. , 233 


All have their Manes, and iow Ma 


— IG 
=_ 


— 
(50) 


bear ; 


The Few, ſocleans'd, to the Abades repair, 


4nd breath, in ample fields, the j ft By-Y 


fan Air. 
time, 


— 


red Crime. 2 


= ſpeck is left of their habitual 3 B 
| But the pure {ther of the Soul remains. 


P 


280 
TON 


: Then are they bam. when, by length of 1 


fe 2 be ſcurf is worn away of each anne. 


4 9 B OOKS g printed for Weaver Bickerton 

Es at Lord Bacon's Head, the Corner of 
3 F Palſgrave-Head Court, wit hour Tem- 
ple Bar. e 


I the Pane: and will ſpeedily be | 
5 Publiſh'd, Pant II. | 


) Eing a Reply to the Second Drandh- 
of the Author's Hypotheſis, that 
0 Pgſitive Precepts can be a Part ei- 
pied of Natural or Reveal d Religion. 
| b An Enquiry, Whether the Chriſtian 
- Religion is of any Benefit, or only a 
© uſeleſs Commodity to a Trading Nation. 
The Second Edition. 5 
Miſcellanies by Alexander Pope, Eſq; þ 
| and Dr. Swift, 3 Vols. 5 
Perſian Anecdotes: 0 Or, Secret Me- 5 
| moirs of the Court of Perſia. Written 
— for the Entertainment of the King by 
| 4 Madam de Gomez, Author of la Belle : 
- Afﬀemble, 11 : 
The Curious and Profitable Gardener, 8 
by John Cowell of Hoxton. Contain- 
5 1 the neweſt and moſt uſeful Experi- 
ments for Improving Land by Grain, or 
i 1 With Directions for Cultivating 
A | the choiceſt Fruits and Flowers: With 


particular Obſervations and Rules for the 5 


Management of Dwarfs and Wall-Trees: | 
| Fans, &c. 


n 


r 
2 — ng EP tos 
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bes 


Fer with che Colryre of Baade 555 


7 
The Devout Chriſtian Companion 


Being a compleat Manual of Devotions, 
fitted tor moſt of the Concerns of Hu- 
man Life; with particular Offices for 


ſick and dying Perſons, &c. collected 


from the Works of Dr. Fillotſon, Scott, 
and Stanhope, &c. 


The Practical F armer: Or TheHert- | 
fordſhire Husbandman. Containing ma- 


ny new Improvements in Husbandry. 


The Engliſh Lawyer: Shewing the 
5 Nature and Forms of Original Writs, 
Proceſſes, and Mandates of the Courts of 

Weſtminſter; as alſo the Forms of Re- 
turns and Directions of Writs, Proceſſes, 

X. c. with many curious Obſervations on 
the Whole: Written and Compoſed in 

purſuance of the late Act, 4th Geo. II. 
That all Proceedings i in Courts of Juſtice 


ſhall be in the Engliſh Language. By 


William Bohun of the Middle N | 


” Eſquire. 


Dr. Trapp's Virgil, with Notes, in 


— 3 Vols. 1 2d Fak. : 
8 —— on the Trinity, go e 
| Bohun' $ Lan of Tythes, 2d Edit. go. 
5 Tytheing- Table, ſhewing (by 
way of Analylis) of what Things Tythes 


are, or are not due, either by Common 5 


Lau, Cuſtom, or Preſcription. Y 

 Pomfrett's "Rog 12” - 8th Edition. 
Ogilby's Pocket-Book of Roads. 

1 for the Uſe of Schools, by N. Baley. 


. Parmborow's Grammar, 7th Edit. 120 
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